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sometimes on thé top of a stem of grass; and an-|of which abound in every part of the forest ; pull- 
Fe eee eee other, almost as large as a awallow, which flies up|ing the structures to pieces with his claws, and 
JOHN RICHARDSON, to us boldly, and remains poised in the air for a|licking up the masses of fat, juicy insects out of 





short time, within a few inches of our face. The 

nests of these shade-loving humming-birds are 

PRILADELPEIA. built at the tips of the undivided fronds of dwarf 

palm-trees. We are sure to meet with one or 

: j more of them by searching carefully, and often sur- 
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, - - Seem “Este Living Sgn” One day, whilst slowly wandering in the same 

Notes on Animal Life in a Primeval Forest. | pleasant spot in search of insects, we have the 

(Concluded from page 2.) good fortune to meet with two of the strangest and 

From this point we commence our return jour-| most characteristic forms of the larger animals of 
vey, Lauriano and Manoel having decided that it|tropical America. One is the sloth, and the other 
will not be practicable to collect roots at a further|the ant-bear, the tamandua bandeira, or banner 
distance from the canoes. But before leaving, we|ant-eater, of the European colonists. Of the sloth 
add another barrigudo monkey to our load of game,|we do not see much. The keen eyes of Sebastian 
shooting it as it was swinging along some twisted | detect it clinging to a branch of the cecropia, or 
lianas, over which a flock of a smaller species was|candelabrum tree, a species which has large pal- 
passing, and this time have the luck, so much| mate leaves, the favorite fruit of the sloth. The 
eraved by the Amazonian hunter, to find a young} colour of the bark and under side of the leaves of 
one, unhurt, clinging to the back of the poor ani-| this tree is precisely the same as that of the shaggy 
mal as it falls. My undemonstrative young savage,|hide of the animal; and this similarity of hue 
at the sight of this, is almost beside himself for| gives it a means of protection against the search- 
joy. The men detach carefully and fondly the|ing eyes of its deadly enemy, the eagle. Whilst 
screaming baby-ape from its hold on the fur of its|we are looking, the creature begins to move; it 
mother, and nurse it in turns with as much plea-|secures itself, by the claws of its hind feet, to the 
sure as they would one of their own children.|branch, rears its body, and sways about until it 
For all these half-civilized people are fond of pets, | has found a secure foothold for the next step ; this 
and are successful, to a degree scarcely credible, |done, it draws its body up, and then repeats the 
process. Sebastian, whom I have been all along 
restraining from climbing the tree to take the 
animal alive, now begins to mount; but, at the 
first shake of the stem, it quickens its steps, and 
is soon iost to view in the dense crown of a neigh- 
bouring tree. 

The ant-eater introduced himself in a different 
manner from this. We are lying at full length on 
the ground, amused with the antics of squirrels, 
black and gray, in the trees overhead, when we 
hear a rushing noise amongst the underwood a 
short distance from us. We start up, with the 
involuntary exclamation, “‘A jaguar at last !” and 


their chambers wjth his flexible tongue. 

On the last day of our stay, we make a toilsome 
excursion with the two masters and five Indians, 
in the low tract of forest which covers the level 
ground on the opposite side of the pool. 

The results of our chase in these entangled 
thickets are very small, consisting only of a brace 
of curassow birds (mutums of the Indians,) large 
fowls resembling turkeys, but having a rich plum- 
age of a glossy black hue, and bright red beaks. 
Unlike all other gallinaceous birds, they reside 
habitually in the crowns of lofty trees, where the 
males with their numerous partners move about, 
hidden in the foliage, the flocks betraying their 
presence only by the emission, now and then, of a 
long-drawn whistling vote, resembling a sigh. 
Five distinct species of these magnificent birds 
inhabit the forests of the Amazons, where they 
are much sought after by the natives, both as food 
and as pet animals. Our toilsome ramble is 
brought to a close just as we have reached a tract 
of more open and higher ground, by an unexpected 
change in the weather. The signs of the change 
begin about noon. At this hour, the heat, which 
on the preceding days had been moderated by a 
pleasant breeze, is felt to be unusually great, and 
not a breath of air stirs in the tree-tops. An irre- 
sistible languor and desire for rest seize on all of 
us. The perspiration trickles down the faces and 
backs of the Indians, and our own clothes cling 
to the skin. After dinner, no one seems inclined 
for further exertion, except the persevering 
Manoel, who insists on prospecting a little over 
this new ground for sarsaparilla, and sets off with 
two of the men, leaving us to rest for a time on 
the trunk of a fallen tree. After the lapse of an. 
hour, we perceive the air gradually darkening 
around us; the closeness becomes oppressive, the 
smaller birds begin to flit about in an agitated 
manner, and we feel an uncasy sensation, as though 
some vague calamity were impending. In a few 
minutes, a dark pall of clouds is seen, through the 
interstices of the foliage, to be spreading itself 
overhead, and this quickly obscures the san, and 
brings with it a light watery wind from the side 
whence the clouds have arisen. Jauriano then 
starts to his feet. “‘Ahi vem trovoada!” (a squall 
is coming!) he shouts with all his might after 
Manoel and the men; but in attempting to — 
the call, his voice is drowned in a hurricane blast, 
which comes with a deafening roar, swaying the 
tree-tops, and making the lighter stems bend like 
bows. A shower of broken branches and heavy 
masses of air-plants, torn frome their anchorages 
above, falls about us, driving us to the shelter of 
a large tree. The whole sky has become suddenly 
black, and in the dim light, the tearing wind, 
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march home is much more rapid and noisy than 
our walk in the morning, and we reach the en- 
campment long before sundown. 

An acquaintance with the beautiful and strange 
forms of animal life harbored in these boundless 
shades, can only be made gradually, and the best 
way of attaining this is to go alone, or with one 
quiet companion, daily into tMose parts of the 
forest where animals are most likely to be seen, 
and move about leisurely and silently. It is in 
this way that we occupy the succeeding four days. 
There is no fear of being lost with such a follower 
as Sebastian, who is endowed with the topographi-|grasp our gun. But we are mistaken. Instead 
cal instinct of a dog. A favorite spot is a dry|of the leopard-like jaguar, a couple of black ob- 
hollow, distant about a mile from the encamp-|jects emerge from the thicket, chasing and wrest- 
ment, where the colossal trunks of a number of|ling with each other, and careering round and 
Brazil-npt trees tower up from the ground, and a/round. They move past, taking no notice of our 

ants marks the course of| presence; but during a pause of a few moments 
a little rill, now parched up by the long cortinu-| which ensues on one of them being thrown on his 
ance of dry weather. Whilst seated here, during|back, we discern plainly the long narrow snout 
the panting hours of midday, we never fail of see-|and broad gray flank stripe which distinguish the 
ing several of those spritelike denizens of the|ant-eater. The two bearlike creatures chase each 
shadiest parts of the forest, the phaethorninw|other in the same helter-skelter manner quite 
humming-birds, creatures very different in habits|round the place where we are standing, and as- 
from the winged gems which swarm about blos-|tonish us by the nimbleness of their movements, 
soming trees in open sunny places. The phac-|seeing that these animals are forced to tread on 
thorninz have plain olive-green or brownish colors, |the sides of their feet, owing to the very leng, 
and long wedge-shaped tails, tipped with white.|/curved claws with which they are armed. The , 
They do not frequent flowers, but search for food|ant-bear, seen in a state of semi-domestication in| bending boughs and leaves all one way, and driv- 
(minute insects) amongst the foliage of the under-' the houses of natives, appears a most listless and|ing a stream of fragments before it, produces the - 
wood, moving with whirring flight and arrowy|inactive animal ; but he is clearly no sluggard in | effect of a gray torrent sweeping through the wil- 
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: A flash of lightning, a rousing thunder-clap, | whole of the dry weather, scarcely made their pre- 
and a deluge of rain increase the uproar ; the pelt-|sence known—now seem to start inte new life. 
ing of the heavy drops on the thick canopy of|There seems to be an almost endless diversity of 
foliage resounds like the beating of waves on the|species, many of which can be distinguished by 
seashore, and the thunder, once commenced, con-|the difference in their notes. Some of them make 
tinues without intermission in reverberating peals.|a resonant drumming noise; others quack like 
The tree no longer offers us shelter, and we are|ducks; others, again, have a plaintive, hooting 
drenched to the skin. A half-hour elapses before|cry. To these sounds are added the harsh whir- 
Manoel rejoins us, followed by the men, who have|ring of cicadas in the trees, and the shrill chirp- 
had a narrow escape from being crushed beneath |ing of hosts of locusts concealed in the herbage. 
a huge tree that has been uprooted by the storm.|When the concert, begun by little preparatory 
After the violence of the wind has abated a little, | tunings, attains its full swell, the jarring tintin- 
we set off to return to the canoe. The rain con-|nabulation is deafening, and we have to speak to 
tinues to fall in torrents; but this, as generally |one another in shouts, in order to make ourselves 
happens in this sweltering climate, instead of de-|heard. Clouds of winged insects, mostly ants on 
ressing us, has an exhilarating effect, and we are|the swarm, rise in the air, and are pursued by 
inclined to joke over our discomforts, as we trudge| wheeling flocks of goat-suckers and large bats ; 
along; and the Indians, who are usually so taci-| whilst other hosts are attracted by the fires of the 
turn, now hecome quite chatty and companionable. |encampment, and alight on our clothing, or drown 
We have no difficulty in finding our way, but have| themselves in the hot coffee which is being served 
to wade through pools of water that fill all the}round to us, seated on the mats. Out upon the 
hollow places, and run great risk of treading on/|lake the fireflies are moving about, their pale phos- 
poisonous snakes, which often lie in flooded parts|phorescent lamps twinkling amongst the dark 
of the forest. No mishap, however, occurs; and |foliage, or swaying in pendulum motion above the 
we arrive at the encampment in due time, with | tree-tops. 
dripping clothes and ravenous appetites. It is a great contrast to the comparative inac- 
As a last night spent in the wilderness, for the | tivity and stillness of preceding nights ; our com- 
purpose of observing the phenomena of animal|panions do not like it; but to us there is a charm 
ife, it is a very appropriate one. The heavy rains,|and hidden meaning in this grand chorus of life. 
following a long period of dry weather, have given | We ourselves have felt the cheering effects of the 
a sudden stimulus to all living creatures. Evén|cooling showers on our spirits after the depressing 
before the short twilight commences, signs of un-|heat of the preceding days, and why should not 
usual activity are manifested. The lower trees|ulso the varied hosts of our lowly fellow-creatures ? 
close to our encampment are animated with large|In some parts of the country this ringing music 
flocks of a pretty little monkey with flesh-colored | is of daily occurrence ; but it is always more viva- 


face and black mouth (Callithrix sciurcus,) that|\cious after refreshing afternoon rains. To our 


have come down to the shores of the lake, pro-| minds, it is as the evening hymn of the animal 
bably to feed on insects, which instinctive habit|creation ; it speaks of the gladness of heart felt in 


has taught them will be out in numbers after the|the midst of this genial nature, and gives the im- 
rainfall. They scamper gayly from bough to| pression of general contentment, exuberant life, 
bough, shaking the heavy drops of moisture in|and easy subsistence. 

showers into the water. A little distance off, a 
small party of howling monkeys have taken-their 
station near the summit of a tall tree, and are now 
venting their unearthly cavernous roar, which 
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Improvements in the Church. 
(Continued from page 4.) 


forms so great an item in the evening chorus of 


animals in these solitudes. The water-fowl at the 
end of the pool are unusually active. Straggling 
trains of piosoca, a species of water-hen, with ex- 
travagantly long legs and toes, which strides as 
though on stilts, from one water-lily leaf to an- 
other, are passing to and fro with disagreeable 
eackling cry, and disturbing flocks of teal,—ele- 
gant birds, with chocolate and drab-coloured plu- 
mage,—which utter pleasing whistling notes as 
they fly from one spot toanother. A large speckled 
gray kingfisher, as big as a crow, which abounds 
on low bushes on the margio of the water, makes 
a loud noise ; some scores of them ejaculating their 


Adoption of the sentiments contained in the 
extracts given in our last, does not preclude a be- 
lief in the influence of the Holy Spirit upon the 
heart, or the necessity of its assistance in the work 
of salvation, which are largely spoken of by those 
holding them; but that belief differs materially 
from the doctrine as held by Friends, in that this 
influence and assistance are supposed to be derived 
chiefly through the scriptures, which are declared 
to be “‘the means provided for instructing the 
church in divine truth ;” not secondary and subor- 
dinate, as held by Friends, but the means. This 
essential modification of this fundamental prin- 
ciple, is clearly stated in another extract from the 





notes in succession, or in chorus. Numbers of|other author noticed in the Appeal, on page 12: 
large gray storks, and herons of various species, |‘* Communion is in its nature reciprocal; not only 
increase the animation by frequently changing |are we to pour out our souls in prayer to the Lord, 
their places, loudly flapping their wings, and|but we are to receive his mind and counsel in re- 
chasing each other. On the higher trees the harsh |turn. It is on this ground, [ conceive that the 
cawing of parrots is heard, and lower down the|reading of the Holy Scriptures, forms an essential 
unmelodious songs of swarms of yellow finches|part of our private and family devotional duties; 
and fiyeatchers. Loud and piercing notes come/for in that sacred volume, God condescends to 
from the depths of the forest, amongst which can|speak to us, to develope his mind for our instruc- 
be distinguished the swaggering cachinnation of|tion, guidance and consolation.’’ Doubtless the 
the laughing eagle (Herpetotheres cachinnans,)|author intends it should be implied as his belief, 
and the shrill brayof the horned screamer ( Pala-\that there must be some help and illumination 
meda cornuta,)—cries which wake dull echoes|communicated to the mind by the Haly Spirit, 
through the wilderness. through the reading of the scriptures; by which 
When darkness begins to close around, the|they are made to speak to us, and convey his mind 
noises of birds become gradually less numerous ;|and counsel to us, for our guidance in our religious 
+ but now the more continuous din of amphibia and|duties; but for the reception of this communion 
insects takes their place. Swamp-frogs, tree-frogs, |they are essential. 
land-frogs, and toads—animals which, during the} This is a view of the operation of the Holy 


Spirit upon the heart of man for his illumination, 
and instruction in divine things, very similar to 
that taken by most other religious denominations 
and differs widely from that of Friends; and the 
belief of the latter being considered by these au- 
thors as “an undue estimate of the place assigned 
to immediate revelation, in the economy of the 
church, with an inadequate one of that which be- 
longs to the volume of inspiration,” they directed 
their labours to supplant it. 

The sentiment having been thus set afloat by 
some who occupied influential positions in the So- 
ciety, that it had been mistaken in its fundamental 
principle of the Light of Christ in the soul, or the 
testimony of the Spirit being that alone by which 
the true knowledge of God, has been, is and can 
be only revealed, and therefore that it would be 
an improvement in the church, if Friends more 
distinctly recognized the “ important principle’”’ 
“that the Holy Scriptures are the appointed 
means for conveying to the church the knowledge 
of divine truth,’ and would resort to ‘‘a more 
careful examination of their contents” with ‘an 
increased disposition to make use of such helps for 
ascertaining their true meaning, as are placed 
within our reach ;” and that in order to reap the 
full benefit of this change in doctrine, the mem- 
bers must strive after “a greater degree of free- 
dom from undue deference to the views and modes 
of expression adopted by our early Friends ;’’ and 
the Yearly Meeting to which these leaders be- 
longed, when appealed to and entreated, refusing 
to pronounce these new views erroneous, and con- 
demning other meetings which strove to point out 
the discrepancy between the old and the new faith, 
and to defend the former, it could hardly be other- 
wise, than that many of the younger members who 
supposed their superior education particularly 
qualified them for the task, aud others with little 
depth of religious knowledge and experience, would 
eagerly embrace the congenial notion and the op- 
portunity thus afforded for further innovation, set 
the machinery recommended at work, study the 
scriptures by the aid of commentators, and such 
other “ helps for ascertaining their ¢rue meaning 
as were within their reach,” and frame a system , 
of religion, free, as they supposed, from the de- 
fects which they were told by the same authority, 
existed in that promulgated by Penn, Penington 
and Barclay. 

Nor is it to be wondered at, considering the 
almost indiscriminate commingling of these mem- 
bers with others not in profession with Friends, 
and their lack of experience in the transforming 
power of the gospel, that the changes they have 
urged and made, should be so shaped as to avoid the 
offence of the cross as much as could be, without 
exciting general alarm and opposition. Once per- 
suaded that by the light and knowledge accumu- 
lated in the nineteenth century, they had arrived 
at a more clear and rational understanding of the 
truths recorded in the scriptures, than their worthy 
but more ignorant fellow professors, who had gone 
before them; and thus freed from ‘‘ undue defer- 
ence*to the views and modes of expression adopted 
by our early Friends,” they willingly coincided in 
the sentiment advanced by these same leaders of 
the flock, and tacitly admitted by their Yearly 
Meeting, that those early Friends grievously erred 
in their interpretation of many passages of scrip- 
ture, believed, by them, to inculcate the important 
doctrine of Christ within, the hope of glory, an 
universal, saving Light, “ who enlighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world, and maketh 
manifest all things that are reproveable, and 
teacheth all temperance, righteousness and godli- 
ness.’ This misinterpretation, and misapplication 
of scripture being admitted, it became easy for 
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some to assert, and others to assent, that our early |communicated should be derived. Friends have/|urging the reading of the scripture as part of th 
Friends, and those who came after them, had, in|always held that “as by the light or gift of God |service in meetings for worship, and that it has 
their honest, but mistaken zeal, committed cor-jall true knowledge in things spiritual is received|been seriously proposed by members in Great 
responding errors in reference to some of the tes-|and revealed, so by the same, as it is manifested | Britain, that Monthly. Meetings should appoint 
timonies, which had been considered by them asjand received in the heart, by the strength and |suitable persons—persons competently learned— 
springing out of their.‘ main distinguishing: point| power thereof, every true minister of the gospel|whose duty it should be to prepare and deliver in 
or principle, viz., the light of Christ within, as|is ordained, prepared, and supplied in the work | meetings for worship, expositions of and commen- 
God’s gift for man’s salvation ;” or, supposing they |of the ministry; and by the leading, moving and |taries on portions of the scriptures? And although 
had been right in believing themselves called to|drawing hereof ought every evangelist and chris-|this has not been acceded to, yet—what is very 
walk in such a narrow, strict and unaccommo-|tian pastor, to be led and ordered in his labor and | nearly the same thing—it is not unfrequently the 
dating path as they trod and insisted on, the times} work of the gospel, both as to the place where, as|case, that members occupying the station of minis- 
being changed, and many improvements mani-|to the persons to whom, and as to the time wherein | ters, prepare such discourses, and read or deliver 
fested in the whole visible church, it was now|he is to minister.” This and the new doctrine are | them, in meetings appointed for the purpose; and 
right, by expansion and adaptation, to bring the |incompatible. Hence we find the author of the|this, too, sometimes, while they are out visiting 
Society more in accordance with other religious|extracts we gave in our last number, stating as|meetings with certificates from their friends at 
denominations; and not disgust any of its own |one of his objections to the original faith of Friends: | home. 
members by its old peculiarities. “The influence which extreme views respecting} Such views prevailing among the members, 
With the general adoption of the new views, | immediate revelation have had upon the ministry | when gathered together in the capacity of a church 
“that the Holy Scriptures are the appointed means |among us, and the erroneous estimate of its charac-|for transacting its business, and believing that 
for conveying to the church the knowledge of|ter and authority to which they have sometimes|the scriptures are essential to devotional commu- 
divine truth,” their study becomes an object of|/led.’’ Again: “ By preventing the scriptures from |nion, beeause it is in them God condescends to 
primary importance; and hence the widespread |being distinctly regarded as the appointed source|speak to us, to develope his mind for our instruc- 
institution of bible classes, and First-day schools, | from which ministers are to derive their knowledge |tion, guidance and consolation, it would hardly 
for the study, repetition and exposition of the|of the truths which they declare, it would almost|be expected they would feel a necessity to wait 
sacred text ; those being considered best prepared | necessarily interfere in some degree or other with|for or seek any immediate illumination and lead- 
for conducting these exercises, who, from an ac-jsuch an use of them as this appointment de-|ing of the great Head of the church, for authority 
quaintance with ancient languages, and familiarity | mands.” and ability to perform such service as He might 
with the best sources for obtaining a knowledge} Here again we see, that the scriptures being|call for at the time, or to be guided to such de- 
of their true meaning, could expound and teach | recognized .as the appointed source from which|cisions as He would authorize. Each one form- 
them most learnedly. those engaged in the ministry are to draw the/ing his opinions in accordance with the knowledge 
It requires some fortitude and some self-denial, | matter communicated, it naturally follows that| gained through the reading and study of the scrip- 
to go counter to the popular current, and act the|those who by study and other helps “ for ascer-|tures, would be prepared to set them forth in the 
part of a consistent Friend, even in not much more|taining their true meaning,” have stored up a|light thus furnished, and to advocate or defend 
than plain dress, the use of thou and thee, and the|large amount of literal knowledge of those invalu-|them ; and likewise to engage at all times in what- 
numerical names of the days of the week’and of the|able writings, are easily léd to suppose they have|ever work appeared to promise the promotion of 
months; and as there were many who stood high |thus acquired the qualification for the ministry,| what may be thought the general good. 
in the scripture school movement, who desired to|and that the communication of their knowledge is} Truly wasit said by the Yearly Meeting held in 
take part likewise in transacting the business, and | preaching the gospel. Where such opinions pre- 






















moulding the future character of the Society, but| vail, it is easy to understand how large accessions 


who did not conform themselves in these respects, 


and unhesitatingly taught that these plain habits} 


to the station can be made. 


Philadelphia nearly twenty years ago, “ This re- 
ligion of sentiment and opinion, if it supplants in 
those who are called upon to sustain the order and 





We doubt not our readers can recall many things|discipline of the Society, the influence of the 


and manners were mere traditional forms, with jreported in or communicated to the London or Brit-|heart-changing and illuminating power of the 
which no Friend ought to be called on to comply, /ish Friend, confirming the belief, that the views re-|Spirit of Christ, effectually blinds the eye, and 
an alteration in the discipline was soon brought |ferred to, have obtained acceptance among very |disqualifics the mind for judging rightly in the 
about, expunging that part respecting plainness}many members in Great Britain, and, we have/important concerns of the church.” 


of speech, behaviour and apparel, and leaving it| reason to fear, they are equally acceptable to very 


to be understood, that what had heretofore been 
considered as the garb and speech of a Friend, 
might now be given up; and that a refusal to con- 
form therein, to the custom of the times, was a 
mere adherence to dead forms, the fossil remains 
of a former age, no longer of any worth. 

So with regard to other testimonies heretofore 
held dear by the Society, but which have now been 
laid aside or invalidated by large numbers in it; 
we believe the whole of the sad change effected, 
and the fair looking structure substituted for the 
long established faith and practices of Friends, 
would never have been tolerated or allowed in the 
Society, had not the unsound notion first been 
disseminated and permitted to take root and grow, 
that Friends had heretofore placed a mistaken esti- 
mate upon divine revelation, and not sufficiently 
recognized the “important principle” “that the 
Holy Scriptures are the appointed means for con- 
veying to the church the knowledge of divine 
truth ;” and that they are essential to our com- 
munion with the Most High ; for it is in them that 
“ God condeseends to speak to us, to develope his 
mind for our instruction, guidance and cousola- 
tion.’”” 

The application of this modified belief in the 
operation of the Holy Spirit upon the mind, to 
the ministry of the gospel, would necessarily be 
accompanied by a corresponding change of opinion 
in respect to what is the qualification for that 


_ office, the authority under which it should be . prightness 
_ exercised, and the source whence the matter tobe| Is it then to be wondered at that so many are|tree and breadth of its base sustained it in its posi 





pene on this side of the Atlantic. 





jnow so frequently raised to silent meetings, and 
the urgent appeals to members to engage in the 
duties of preachers gr teachers. We have seen 


Let our readers recall to mind the many ex- 
traordinary changes in faith and practice which 





The same view of the relative position to be|have been effected in many parts of the Society 
assigned to the scriptures and the operation of the|since this language was uttered, and ponder on 
Holy Spirit on the mind, leads to the objections |the momeutous truth containedein it. 


(To be continued.) 





The Big Trees of California.—In your issue of 


a doctrine relative to divine worship ; that| April 21, says a writerin the Country Gentleman, 


when assembled, “the great work of one and all 
ought to.be to wait upon God, and returning out 
of their own thoughts and imaginations, to feel 
the Lord’s presence, and know a gathering into 
his name indeed, where He is in the midst accord- 
ing to his promise. * * *. And no man here limits 
the Spirit of God, nor bringeth forth his own 
conned and gathered stuff; but every one puts 
that forth which the Lord puts into their hearts ; 
and it is uttered, not in man’s will and wisdom, 
but in the evidence and demonstration of the 
spirit and power.” But if the scriptures are es- 
teemed tobe the appointed source, whence we are 


| 


you publish an article from the pen of your read- 
able correspondent, L. Bartlett, on the “Age of 
Big Trees in California.” I send a few extracts 
from ‘‘Scenes of Wonder and Curiosity in Califor- 
nia,” by Hutchings: 

“Let us walk upon the big tree stump.” * You 
see it is perfectly smooth, sound and level. Upon 
this stump, however incredible it may seem, on 
the 4th of July, thirty-two persons were engaged 
‘in dancing four sets of cotillions at one time, 
without suffering any inconvenience whatever, and 
besides these there were musicians and lookers on. 

“ Across the solid wood of this stump, five feet 





to derive our knowledge of divine truth, and if|and ahalf from the ground, (now the bark is re- 
they are essential to the devotional communion of| moved, which'was from fifteen tq eighteen inches 
the soul with its creator, it is altogether consistent |in thickness,) measures twenty-five feet, and with 
to look upon the time passed in silent waiting in|the bark twenty-eight feet. Think for a moment; 
our religious meetings, as time lost, and to long|the stump of a tree exceeding nine yards in diam- 
for the reading of some portions of the sacred vol-|eter, and sound tothe very centre. This tree em- 
ume, or some exposition of biblical truths, from| ployed five men for twenty-two days in felling it 
those who by dint of study, are supposed to have|—not by chopping it down, but by boring it off 
qualified themselves for setting forth the doctrines| with pump augurs. After the stem was fairly 
of the gospel. severed from the stump, the uprightness of the 
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tion. To accomplish the feat of throwing it over, 
about two and a half days were spent in inserting 
wedges, and driving them in by the butts of trees, 
until at last the noble monarch of the forest was 
forced to tremble, and then to fall, after braving 
‘the battle and the breeze’ of nearly three thous- 
and years. This noble tree was three hundred 
and two feetin height, and ninety-six feet in cir- 
cumference at the ground.” 

Again he says :—‘‘ A short distance from the 
above lies the prostrate and majestic body of the 
‘Father of the Forest,’ the largest of the whole 
group, half buried in the soil. This tree meas- 
ured, in circumference at the roots, one hundred 
and ten feet. It is two hundred feet to the first 
branch. By the trees that were broken off when 
this tree bowed its proud head in its fall, it is es- 
timated that when standing it could not have been 
less than four hundred and thirty-five feet in 
height. Three hundred feet from the roots, and 
where it was broken off by striking against another 
large tree, it ,is eighteen feet in diameter.” 

Now, taking Mr. Bartlett’s figures, which agree 
with Hutchings’, let us figure the age of the 
“ Father of the Forest.” Its diameter must be 


thirty-five feet at its roots, and twenty grains to 
the inch would make it four thousand two hun- 
dred years old, if I figure correctly. 


Selected. 
SEED GROWING SECRETLY. 


BY HRNRY VAUGHN. 

If this world’s friends might see but once 
What some poor man may often feel, 
Glory and gold, and crowns and thrones, 

They soon would quit, to learn to kneel. 


What needs a conscience calm and bright 
Within itself, an outward test ? 

Who breaks his glass to take more light 
Makes way for storms into his rest. 


Then bless thy secret growth, nor catch 
At noise, but thrive unseen and dumb; 
Keep clean, bear fruit, earn life and watch 

Till the white wingéd reapers come. 


me 


HEAVENLY HOME. 
Let me go! let me go! for the day is breaking, 
The skies have a streak of orient light ; 
The shadow of darkness the earth is forsaking, 
And the sunbeams are chasing the mists of the night ! 


Belected. 


Let me go! let me go! for I may not tarry; 
Hinder me not, for my home is there, 

Where angels are waiting my spirit to carry, 
And the pure, white raiment is ready to wear! 


Let me go! let me go! for the purple dawning, 
Is mantling the dull, dark tomb of Time ;. 

And there stealeth the rays of a blissful morning 
That blushes and burns in a deathless clime! 


I have done with sin, I have done with sorrow; 
I fly to the spotless realms of light, 

Where the day that is breaking shall have no morrow, 
And the san that is rising, shall have no night! 


— -2ee- 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
“Miracles never Cease,” 


The regeneration of a soul dead in trespasses 
and sins, it has often been said, is a more marvel- 
ous display of divine power than the creation of a 
material world. For in the one case, a perishable 
structure of unconscious matter is called into ex- 
istence ; in the other case, a being is produced who 
is capable of fellowship with its Creator. The 
communication of the divine life that is in Christ 
to every believer, the unceasing miracle by which 
alone the church exists, is the proclamation of the 
Godhead of Jesus. In order that the work may 
be seen to be of God, He often selects the weakest 
instruments in working out his purpose of grace 
to sinners. . 


The following unadorned narrative of facts is 
designed to show the utter insufficiency of human 
intellect to find out God, or to sound those depths 
which can only be known by His Spirit. 

There resides in Paris, a gentleman well known 
to many who will peruse this paper, whom for 
convenience we may call Mons. T——, highly 
distinguished in the world of letters. At the 
time to which this narrative refers, he was Pro- 
fessor of History in the University. He is the 
author of a voluminous work which has gained 
for him a high and wide spread reputation; and 
in a country where journalism takes the fore- 
most place in literature, he was a celebrated jour- 
nalist. Like many other unreflecting unbelievers, 
he sat in the midst of so many cross-lights of the 
intellect, that he could see nothing distinctly in 
the moral world; and his dazzling sword-fence of 
wit and learning, seemed effectually to bar all ap- 
proach to him with the truth. . 

He was paying a visit at the chateau of a lady 
near Lyons. There he frequently met Pastor 
Fisch, who is affectionately remembered by many 
who formed his acquaintance during his late visit 
to the United States. One day, as Pastor Fisch 
was walking in the grounds of the chateau, read- 
ing in the scriptures, he met Prof. T » who 
remarked to him: “I have had a great admiration 
of your conduct as a christian, and have wished 
to know what are the principles that seem to pro- 
duce such an effect in your life.” He remarked 
at the same time, that he had greatly desired to 
become religious, and that the proof of. christianity 
appeared to him so conclusive that he had heartily 
adopted it as true, and had twice tried the Roman 
Catholic system with great earnestness, and for 
many months. ‘ But,” he added, “ my judgment 
revolted from the teaching of the church—practi- 
cally that religion is impossible—and nothing can 
now move me from the philosophic neutrality, 
with respect to all forms of belief, into which I 
have finally and firmly settled down. Yet, if you 
have any book which states the doctrines you pro- 
fess, and the principles by which you live, I should 
be glad to read it.” “I have,” replied the pastor, 
“an admirable treatise, written by one of the early 
converts to the christian faith.” I will lend it to 
you. It is the letter of the apostle Paul to the 
christians at Rome.” 

‘‘ Nonsense !”’ said the Professor, “‘ I have re- 
peatedly read it, and found it an unintelligible 
jargon.” 

‘“‘ Well,” was the reply, “ this is the systematic, 
and at the same time, authoritative exposition of 
our faith; and I would have you read it care- 
fully.”’ 

A few days afterward they met, and, in answer 
to Pastor Fisch’s inquiry if he had fulfilled his 
promise to read the book once more, Prof. T: 
said: ‘I have, but it is perfect nonsense. I read 
the first chapter and found it unintelligible; the 
second was worse; and when I reached the third 
I threw the book on the ground in disgust. If 
any thing were wanting to show that this religion 
is a juggle and a delusion, this epistle of Paul is 
sufficient : wherever it seems at all intelligible it 
is full of contradictions. This fact goes far to dis- 
prove your principles. A religion coming from 
God should be so easily understood that the most 
ignorant could at once comprehend it. I once 
thought it was good enough for old women and 
peasants, but now I know that it is impossible for 
them to understand it; for I who have been all 
my life engaged in intellectual pursuits, and have 
been elevated to a professor’s chair in the first 
university of Europe, can make nothing of it. 
Your bible isa thousand times worse.” 

To this sally it was replied that human learn- 


ing and human ignorance were both opposed to a 
real spiritual acquaintance with the scriptures— 
the former more conspicuously than the latter— 
and that in any case the Spirit of God must open 
the heart and understanding before he could re- 
ceive the word of life. ‘‘ This,’’ said Pastor Fisch, 
‘‘is what the scriptures themselves teach ; and I 
sometimes find that, under this teaching, the 
illiterate understand the bible better than I do. I 
will give you the proof of this, if you will accom- 
pany me this morning to the workshop of the 
lowest and most unlettered of my flock—a poor 
cobbler in Lyons.” 

“A good joke, truly!” said the self-confident 
Professor ; but, on being assured that the proposal 
was made in earnest, “‘ well,”’ he added, “I shall 
be glad to see one of these wonderful ignoramuses 
who understand the Epistle to the Romans better 
than youdo. You may rely upon it, I shall put 
him to the test, as I am putting you to the test 
in accepting your invitation.” And, accordingly, 
the christian pastor and the sceptic philosopher 
set out on a visit to the poor cobbler’s stall. On 
introducing the scholar to the stail and its occu- 
pant, Pastor Fisch remarked that there was but 
one vacant stool, and scarcely standing room for 
three persons. 

‘“‘ For you,”’ said the cobbler, as the pastor took 
his leave, “‘ for you there is no room ; but there is 
room for three for all that, and if the Lord be 
with us we shall be very good company.” 

“Well, my friend,” said Prof. T » when 
they were left alone, Pastor Fisch tells me you 
profess to know something of the scriptures. We 
are alone here, and I will tell no one of what may 
pass; so just confess that you do not understand that 
book ; for it stands to reason that if I, an educated | 
man and a teacher in the University, can make 
nothing of it, still less can you, whom I perceive 
to be an illiterate man.” 

“Ah! but I have something that you have not, 
with all your learning,” said the cobbler. 

‘And what is that, pray ?” 

‘“‘The Holy Spirit,” said the christian solemnly. 
“and if you are brought to ask for light from 
Him, you too will understand the scriptures.” 

He then told, in his own simple way, the story 
of God’s dealings with his soul ; how He had shown 
him that he was a ruined and helpless sinner; and 
how when he saw this, he was led to see in Jesus 
a perfect. Saviour, just such as he needed; and 
how, in looking to Jesus, he found all his sins 
washed away, received a new nature, and became 
a temple of the Holy Ghost, who taught him the 
things of God out of the scriptures. 

Prof. T. , remained all that morning in cone 
versation with his humble instructor. On enter- 
ing the dining-room at the chateau at a late hour, 
he exclaimed to Pastor Fisch, with an emotion he 
could not conceal : “ I thought that you were well 
acquainted with the bible, but I find that you 
spoke the truth when you said that your cobbler 
knows it far better than youdo. I have hada 
lesson to-day, such as I never had before.” 

In truth the Lord had opened the proud sceptic’s 
heart in the cobbler’s stall. The scriptures be- 
came his delight, and to those who are familiar 
with the ways of the Lord, it will not be surpris- 
ing that the third chapter of Romans was the 
means of his enlightenment. The Spirit revealed 
to him Jesus the Son of God, the Saviour of sin- 
ners, and he was a new man. If a change as com- 
plete as that which was effected in his mind and 
heart had taken place in his bodily appearance, 
his own family would not have recognized him, 
He asked Pastor Fisch how one might know he 
had received the Spirit. ‘I have studied again,” 
he said, “‘ these. three chapters of the Epistle to 
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the Romans that once so displeased me; but this : “> Geeemhedee” 
time I did so in dependence on God for enlight-| Review of the Weather for Bighth month, 1864 
enment. In the first chapter I saw how man had} During the past month there were five glear 
lost the knowledge of God and had framed a deity] days; ten days were cloudy without storms ; some 
after his own imagination, and had become utterly |rain fell duriug parts of twelve days, and on four 
corrupt. In the second I saw how the chosen|days the atmosphere was so hazy that it was al- 
people, with his revelation in their minds, had|most impossible to tell whether it was clear or 
followed the same course, and that the whole race|cloudy. The highest temperature was 91°, at 
was involved in a common ruin. In the third}noon on the Ist and 11th instants; the lowest 
chapter I saw that I, with the rest, high and low, |was 60° on the morning of the 31st; the mean 
ignorant and learned, was a ruined hopeless sin-|temperature was 76,5,°. The amount of rain 
ner before God. That was*the truth which I}during the month was 3-21 inches. : 
would not see before, and which provoked my in-| yjiddletown, Delaware Co., Pa., 

dignation. But I saw, -also, that Jesus Christ Ninth month Ist, 1864. 

was indeed set forth to be a propitiation for my 



















versal reprobation. While I desire to avoid dark- 
ening counsel without knowledge, and under a 
feeling of insufficiency for the task, I felt that 
there might be a service at this time in more par- 
ticularly designating the discrepancies in ques- 
tion, than has been hitherto done, as briefly as 
possible; at the same time disclaiming any hard 
feelings towards the abettors of these new views ; 
desiring they may see, before it is too late, the 
labyrinth of unsoundness into which their sophis- 
try is leading themselves and their friends. It 
has been said on the occasions in question, that 
“there is a gift of teaching hitherto too much 
neglected by us, which it is now necessary to en- 
courage; that it should be courted as a di&tinct 

















































































sins. Oh! what wonders of love and justice, are| . ‘gsc = gift;” “that ministers confine themselves too 
there in these. And I rejoiced to ue that my| =. eee. 3 2 S| 23 | Circumstances of the Weather much to preaching ;”” “that overseers should be 
sins are washed away! Was it the Holy Spirit 4 i lal® ag =| $5 for Eighth Month, 1864, called pastors. One “ had engaged a friend of his 
that showed me all this?” Zelais|f g5| 23 own meeting to undertake the doctrinal and scrip- 
“Yes,” was the reply, “ none else could show) —\(Gisgel a moa | tural instruction of his family.” It is said “that 
you your ruin or your salvation.” 2| 77 | 88 | 78 | el oe cia aes: the work of the ministry is now represented too 
“Then,” said he, with solemn tenderness, “I| 3 | 73 | $9 | 38 | 22| w wetiiiee much as an awfal service instead of one to be de- 
too'am a son of God by faith in Christ Jesus; and} 8 | 7 76) 74 20.30) N Cloudy. sired.” One “did not agree with those who said 
because I am a son, God hath sent forth the Spirit}; 7 | 7484 | si| 2065| W = that all spiritual gifts might be exercised in our 
- of His Son into my heart.” 8 |72| $4 | 78 | e048) & De. meetings for worship. . That the bible should be 
Sitting at the feet of Jesus, he has ever since} 10 | 74 | 80 | 84 | 2048| w Do. called the word of God. That the term Sab- 
been placing himself on the lowest form, learning} 32 | {3 | $1| $$ | 247) W _ bath ehould be substituted for the First-day of the 
of spiritual things. He is now a labourer in the} 33] 75 | 86 | S| 2051) 8 Clear, thunder storm. week. That there has been too much looking 
gospel at Paris ; and is found among the poor, the} 15 | 75 | 85 | 7 | 29.02| Cloudy, rain to elders; that the young men ought not to wait 
sick, and the dyin hing the faith which he| 6 | 74 | 83 | 78 | 29.63) sk oudy upon the church, but deliver their own souls.” 
’ the Cying, teaching the 17 | 76 | 85 | 76 | 20.48| SW Cloudy, rain “Rk - saan : 

once scorned. His history of Spain, four volumes| 18 | 72| 77 | 76 | 29.56) E Cloud ncouragement was given to a preparation out 
of which had been published before his conver-| 38 | $$ | 78| 7 | 2982) Shower, cloudy of meetings for ministerial services in them ;” in 
sion, written with the bias of an infidel, has since 21 | of | 72 | 73 | 29.61) NE Cloudy, shower. A agua os to - teaching of the Saviour, 
been completed from the stand-point of a believer! 35 | 70 | 77 | 74| 20.08| W ‘on, Take no thought what ye shall speak, neither 
in Jesus Christ. 24 | 69 | 80 76 | 20.0| se creo do ye premeditate, for it shall be given you in 
Although regarded with contemptuous pity in| 26 | 72 | 80 | 75 | 2930) w “i that hour what ye ought to speak ; for it is not ye 
circles where he was once distinguished und Bo SSR 2 aa —— that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which 
oured, he esteems the reproach of Christ greater) 28 | 63 | 78 | 67 | 20.40) Ww Cloudy, shower. speaketh in you.” It is said “ that if in the habit 
riches than all he relinquished for Him. He now| 31 folulalteml = a of bending the knee in our families blessed results 


¢ ee  ——_ | would be experienced.” ‘That the bible should 
understands the paradox of Paul me If any Man! Tadie showing the comparative temperature and amount of|be read in aie HE for worship.” “That the 

among you seemeth to be wise in this world, let) jain in the Eighth months, 1863 and 1864 S y 
him become a fool that he may be wise.” ’ , should not be called wanderers who leave our So- 
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Highest temperature in the Eighth ciety and ene having found that 
The Forests of Brazil.—Each plant and tree month, : : - 90° 91° oa ape i © withi ee a The 
seems to be striving toutvie its fellow, straggling|Lowest, do. do, do. 58° 60° | T Sio soo well satisfied with silent, meetings.” 
upward toward life and air—branch, and leaf, and | Mean, do. do. do. 769° 76,5°| 1 oa 


stem—regardless of its neighbours. Parasitic 
plants are seen fastening with firm grip on others, 
making use of them as instruments for their own 
advancement. One of this description is called 
the murderer. * * * It springs up close to the 
tree on which it intends to fix itself, and the wood 
of its stem grows by spreading itself like a plastic 


mould over one side of the trunk of its supporter. | «; ‘ : 2. : ; . 
Be then pute forth fren cach aide an ea with which the Society of Friends is afflicted in 


branch, which a this latter day, it is cause of grateful acknowledg- 
ranch, which grows rapidly, and looks as though ment that there are still left faithful watchmen on 
a stream of sap were flowing and hardening as it| the walls of our Zion, who, as ability is given, are 
went. This adheres closely to the trunk of the|concerned to lift up a warning voice against the 
victim, and the two arms meet on the opposite|encroachments of our grand enemy, who in the 
side and blend together. _ These arms are put} ouise of an angel of light,” is now endeavour- 
forth at somewhat regular intervals in mounting ing to effect the destruction of this once highly 
upwards; and the victim, when the strangler is| favoured people. No doubt there are of these 
a grown, becomes tightly clasped by a number| mourners in its varied sections, but I now more 
of inflexible rings. These rings grow larger as the particularly allude to some evidences of uneasi- 
murderer flourishes, rearing its crown of foliage | ness with the existing state of things, which have 
to the sky, mingled with that of its neighbour, |heen appropriately manifested in some late articles 
om in course of time they kill it by stopping the lin your useful periodical, in relation to the strik- 
ow of sap. The strange spectacle then remains ing disclosures made at the late London and Dub- 
zor selfish parasite clasping in its arms the life-|jin Yearly Meetings, touching the changes both 
- a decaying body of its victim. * * *lig principle and practice, justly termed innova- 
en the dead truok moulders away, its own end tions, which have more or less characterized some 
eprceehes 5 its support is gone, and itself also proceedings in these and other co-ordinate bodies, 
alls. —H. W. Bates. for some years past—generally rather in a covert|has been latterly much prostrated, and that un- 
: manner, but latterly more unreservedly—senti-|less there are those raised up among us, who, re- 
ments being openly avowed, the bare allusion to} gardless of the friendships or favour of men, stand 
which, by way of approval, in the days of the|for the “law and the testimony” in a christian 
Fathers, would have been met with almost uni-|manner, avoiding the uncharitable extremes of 
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“‘ The injunction of the Saviour ‘to take His yoke 
upon us,’ is not offered as a condition of pardon,” 
it is said. “The term ‘deep repentance’ in refer- 
ence to obtaining the ‘crown immortal’ to be 
omitted from the extracts lest it should discourage 
the young.” Many other sentiments and allu- 
sions, more or less tangible, might be extracted 
from these accounts, but it is thought these will 
suffice to show clearly the direction in which we 
as a people are drifting; and although it is con- 
soling to observe that at these meetings there 
were present those who exposed these unsound 
opinions (some of them ina very pointed manner), 
yet without avail; and the propositions for change 
seemed to be carried almost invariably over the 
heads of all dissentients. 

Now whatever improvements may in a general 
sense have obtained among christian professors at 
large, or increased light disseminated; although 
accompanied, it must be acknowledged by some 
sorrowful exceptions, especially in relation to the 
subject of war; and that simplicity and humility 
of which our blessed Redeemer was a perfect 
pattern for all to follow; yet in regard to the So- 
ciety of Friends it is truly painful to observe, that 
the banner which has been given us in days 
that are past, to display because of the Truth, 


For “ The Friend.” 
“Thy watchmen shall lift up the voice; with the voice 
together shall they sing: they shall see eye to eye when 
the Lord shall bring again Zion.” 


Amid the almost overwhelming discouragements 





Heaven is the object of the Christian’s hopes, 
Si separation from God the object of his 
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enthusiasm, by which some have been carried 
away, yet standing firmly and consistently for the 
right and the true, this flood of innovation must 
continue to sweep over us, until there will be 
little of ancient Quakerism left but the name; and 
finally, as to its visibility, the trae church be driven 
back again into the wilderness from whence it 
originally came up, leaning on the breast of her 
Beloved. May we all learn obedience by the 
things which we suffer, so that the sifting process 
so often foretold by our worthy predecessors, and 
through which a remnant have fot many years 
been passing, may have its designed effect ; and 
these, patiently submitting to this fiery ordeal, may 
come forth as gold; and as a little hidden seed, 
may yet in mercy be suffered to remain as a germ 
which in a future day may fructify and flourish. 
May we all realize our individual responsibilities 
in this important work. 
Canada West, Eighth month 18, 1864. 


Florence—Galilee, 


There is much in every way, in the city of 
Florence, to excite the curiosity, to kindle the 
imagination, and to gratify the taste. Sheltered 
on the north by the vine-clad hills of Fesole, 
whose Cyclopean walls carry back the antiquary 
to ages before the Roman, before the Etruscan 
power, the flowery city (Fierenza) covers the sunny 
banks of the Arno with its stately palaces. Dark 
and frowning piles of medizval structure ; a ma- 
jestic dome, the phototype of St. Peters; basilicas 
which enshrine the ashes of some of the might- 
iest of the dead ; the stone where Dante stood to 
gaze on the campanile; the house of Michael 
Angelo, still occupied by a descendant of his lin- 
eage and name—his hammer, his chisel, his di- 
viders, his manuscript poems, all as if he had 
left them but yesterday—airy bridges which seem 
not so much to rest on earth as to hover over the 
waters they span; the loveliest creations of an- 
cient art, rescued from the grave of ages again to 
enchant the world; the breathing marbles of 
Michael Angelo; the glowing canvas of Raphael 
and Titian ; museums filled with medals and coins 
of every age from Cyrus the younger, and gems 
and amulets and vases from the sepulchres of 
Egyptian Pharoahs, coeval with Joseph; and 
Etruscan Lucumones that swayed Italy before the 
Romans; libraries stored with the choicest texts 
of ancient literature; gardens of rose and orange 
and pomegranate and myrtle, the very air you 
breathe languid with perfume—such is Florence. 

But among all its fascinations addfessed to the 
sense, the memory, and the heart, there was none 
to which I more frequently gave a meditative 
hour during a years residence, than to the spot 
where Galileo Galilei sleeps beneath the marble 
floor of Santa Croce ; no building on which I gazed 
with greater reverence than I did upon the mod- 
est mansion at Arcetri, villa at once and prison, in 
which that venerable sage, by command of the 
Inquisition, passed the sad closing years of his 
life; the beloved daughter on whom he had de- 
pended to smooth his passage to the grave, laid 
there before him ; the eyes with which he had 
discovered worlds before unknown, quenched in 
blindness. 

That was the house “where” says Milton, 
(another of those of whom the world was not 
worthy,) “I found and visited the famous Galileo, 
grown old—a prisoner to the Inquisition, for 
thinking in astronomy otherwise than as the 
Dominican and Franciscan licensers thought.” 
What a tribunal, what a culprit, what a crime! 
Let us thank God, my friends, that we live in 


and jewels and manuscripts, the admiration and 
the delight of ages, there was nothing which I 
beheld with more affectionate awe than that poor 
rough tube, a few feet in length, the work of his 
own hands, that very “ optic glass” through which 
the “ Tuscan artist’’ viewed the moon 


“ At evening from the top of Fesolé, 
Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 

_ _ Rivers or mountains, in her spotty globe.” 
that poor little spy glass, (for it is scarcely more,) 
through which the human eye first distinctly be- 
held the surface of the moon—first discovered the 
phases of Venus, the satellites of Jupiter, and the 
seeming handles of Saturn—first penetrated the 
dusky depths of the heavens, first pierced the 
clouds of visual error, which, from the creation 
of the world, involved the system of the Universe. 

There are occasions in life in which a great 
mind lives years of rapt enjoyment in a moment. 
I can fancy the emotions of Galileo, when, first 
raising the newly constructed telescope to the 
heavens, he saw fulfilled the grand prophecy of 
Coperuicus, and beheld the planet Venus crescent 
like the moon. It was such another moment as 
that when the immortal printers of Mentz and 
Strasburg received the first copy of the Bible into 
their hands ; like that when Columbus, through the 
gray dawn of the 12th of October, 1492, (Coper- 
nicus, at the age of eighteen, was then a student 
at Cracow,) beheld the shores of San Salvador ; 
like that when the law of gravitation first revealed 
itself to the intellect of Newton; like that when 
Franklin saw, by the stiffening fibres of the hem- 
pen cord of his kite, that he held the lightning 
in his grasp; like that when Leverrier received 
back from Berlin the tidings that the predicted 
planet was found. 

Yes, noble Galileo, thou art right, 2 pur si 
maove. ‘ Itdoes move.” Bigots may make thee 
recant jt; but it moves nevertheless. Yes, the 
earth moves, and the planets move, and the 
mighty water moves, and the empires of men 
move, and the world of thought moves, ever on- 
ward and upward to higher facts and bolder theo- 
ries. The Inquisition may seal thy lips, but they 
can no more stop the .progress of the great truth 
propounded by Copernicus, and demonstrated by 
thee, than they can stop the revolving earth. 

Close now, venerable sage, that sightless, tear- 
ful eye; it has seen what man never before saw; 
it has seen enough. Hang up that poor little spy 
glass ; it has done its work. Nor Herschel nor 
Rosse has comparatively done more. Franciscans 
and Dominicans deride thy discoveries now, but 
the time will come, when, from two hundred ob- 
servatories in Europe and America, the glorious 
artillery of science shall nightly assault the skies, 
but they shall gain no conquests in those glitter- 
ing fields, before which thine shall be forgotten. 
Rest in peace, great Columbus of the heavens; 
like him scorned, persecuted, broken-hearted ; in 
other ages, in distant hemispheres, when the vo- 
taries of science with solemn acts of consecrationg 
shall dedicate their stately edifices to the cause 
of knowledge and truth, thy name shall be men- 
tioned with honor.—Edward Everett. 


Christ the Resurrection and the Life 


God breathed into man the breath of life, and 
man thereby became a living soul to God, to whom 
by transgression he died. But Christ, (who was 
before Abraham, and in due time, took up that 
body prepared by the Father,) is the resurrection 
and the life, who, from the Father, breathes life 
into man again, and so he comes to live again. 


land of the living. And Ohrist is all to the be- 
lievers, in whom dwells all fulness; yea in him 
are all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge; 
and he is made of God, untothem that believe in 
him, wisdom, righteousness, sanctification and re- 
demption. Now, it is very precious to feel this; 
but, of little value to imagine or comprehend ap- 
prehensions about this. ‘For, the end of words is 
to bring men to the thing; but the Scribes and 
Pharisees, by their apprehensions upon the words 
given forth by the Spirit, missed of the thing; 
(though, they thought they missed not, but were 
blessed in the knowledge of the law, and they that 
knew not the law were cursed ;) and the same spirit 
is alive in many that profess Truth now, who, by 
their understanding of Scripture words, are kept 
from the thing which the Scriptures testify of. 
What did Christ come in the flesh and suffer for, 
but to unite and reconcile to God? and what is 
the anti-christian way of erring from the Truth, but 
to ery up the appearance of Christ in the flesh, his 
sufferings, resurrection, ascension, &c., in that 
spirit, wherein the true union and reconciliation 
are not witnessed? If we receive the light, and 
walk in the light, as God is in the light, then have - 
we a share in his Son’s death and atonement, and 
his blood cleanseth from unrighteousness ; but not 
otherwise. O, that all who truly desire salvation 
might know the way hither, and receive that from 
God, which cleanseth and keepeth clean.—Pen- 
ington. 

Prof. Agassiz continues his scientific explora- 
tions. In the Atlantic Monthly for June he 
comes to the conclusion that the continent of 
North America was once covered with ice a mile 
in thickness, thereby agreeing with Prof. Hitch- 
cock and other eminent geological writers, con- 
cerning the glacial period. The proof of this con- 
clusion, he says, is that the slopes of the Allegha- 
ny range of mountains are glacier worn to the 
very top, excepta few points which were above 
the icy mass. Mount Washington, for instance, 
is over six thousand feet high, and the rough un- 
polished surface of its summit, covered with loose 
fragments, just below the level of which glacier 
marks come to an end, tells us that it lifted its 
head alone above the desolate waste of ice and snow. 

In this region, then, the thickness of the sheet 
cannot have been nmiuch less than six thousand feet, 
and this is in keeping with the same kind of evi- 
dence in other parts of the country; for, when- 
ever the mountains are much below six thousand 
feet, the ice seems to have passed directly over 
them, while the few peaks rising to that height 
are left untouched. ‘The glacier, he argues, was 
God’s great plow, and when the ice vanished from 
the face of the land, it left it prepared for the 
hand of the husbandman. 

The hard surface of the rocks was ground to 
powder, the elements of the soil were mingled in 
fair proportions, granite was carried into the lime 
regions, lime was mingled with the more arid and 
unproductive granite districts, and a soil was pre- 
pared fit for agricultural uses of man. There are 
evidences all over the polar regions to show that 
at one period the heat of the tropics extended all 
over the globe. The ice period is supposed to be 
long subsequent to this, and next to the last be- 
fore the advent of man.—Ledger. 


The higher an individual rises in the scale of 
Christian knowledge and Christian feeling, 80 
much the lower will he ever appear in his own | 
estimation : the imperfections of the most matured 
Christian, and the elevated conceptions he forms 


the nineteenth century. Of all the wonders of} And, man, being quickened by Christ, is to rise|of divine piety will ever preserve him from any: 


ancient and modern art, statues and paintings, 


up from the dead, and travel with Christ into the 


thing like self-satisfaction. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Appeal to the Young Men 

I have sometimes thought I should like to ap- 
peal to the young men whoare membersof Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, and, if I had a voice to reach 
them, to those of our religious Society through- 
out its limits, seriously to consider their situation 
in reference toit. In looking back to my earlier 
days,—for I am yet a young man—and to the 
neighbourhood in which I was born and received 
my early education, I remember no members of 
that community who were more frequently en- 
trusted with the care and settlement of matters 
in which wisdom, judgment, and the strictest in- 
tegrity were requisite; no men were more fre- 
quently consulted where difficulties occurred be- 
tween neighbours, or were more confided in when 


. elected or appointed to honorable positions, than 


were many of the upright, consistent members of 
our religious Society. And when such have 
been removed by death, the savor of their lives 
has been cherished, by those who have associated 
with them. 

In looking over the same neighbourhood now, I 
see a great change has taken place in a compara- 
tively few years. Death has harvested very many 
Friends upon whom I had been taught to look as 
pillars in the church. But few of those who had 
occupied the front ranks now remain, and some 
of these bear evidences of being near their jour- 
ney’s end. And how about those who are to suc- 
ceed them? I see some who give great promise 
of becoming worthy followers of believing parents. 
And I am encouraged to hope that these may be as 
candles set upon candlesticks, who will give their 
light to all who may be in the house. And I de- 
sire for them that the same heavenly help which 
enabled them in measure to overcome in the past, 
may be their reliance until they cathe to the stat- 
ure of a man; “ unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ.” But how is it with 
many others? 

e feel that we are not qualified to fill the 
stations of our fathers in the church. And why 
are we disqualified? It cannot be the want of 
education—school learning I mean—for our op- 
portunities in this direction are superior to what 
many of theirs was. It cannot be that the diffi- 
culties of obtaining a livelihood is the cause; for 
there probably never was a time when the mem- 
bers of our Society were more immersed in money 
matters, and those appertaining to this life, than 
at the present. I can think of nothing as regards 
the outward that can solve the query, and must 
therefore conclude it is something operating in 
the heart that is the cause. What isit? Tares very 
probably in many cases, or wild grapes ; something 
that obstructs the growth of the heavenly plant, 
which, if left unobstructed and exposed to the 
light of the sun, and the early and the latter rain, 
would bring forth fruit to the praise and honour of 
the Husbandman. 

We would greatly regret the extinction of our 
religious Suciety, in places where it has flour- 
ished, nor would we be without sympathy in the 
feeling, among the solid people about us. Have 
we sufficiently considered our responsibility, if 
our unfaithfulness shall contribute to this result ? 
I want all to consider it, and to remember how 
very uncertain our day of probation is. It is ut- 
terly impossible for us, live as we may, to escape 
the responsibility of our existence. Our influ- 
ence is continually being silently exerted, when 
and where we often know not. Mistake me not, 
however, I speak not as having attained—far 
from it—I esteem it a favour to be sensible of 
great weakness, and the need of Divine assistance 


religious Society is dear to me, and the growth 
in grace of its members, and the extension of its 
good influence, is my desire. These things can 
only be maintained and brought about by indi- 
vidual faithfulness: by codperating with the spir- 
itual manifestation given to every man to profit 
withal. Nothing short of such a codperation can 
effectually prepare the young men for that con- 
spicuous usefulness which characterised their fa- 
thers in the Truth. 


_——oe— -- 
For “ The Friend.” 


The Alleged Discovery of Photography by 
Boulton : 

At a late meeting of the Photographic Society, 
the committee appointed some months ago to en- 
quire into the supposed sun-pictures alleged to 
have been executed at Birmingham about the year 
1780, by Matthew Boulton, made a report. It 
appears that these were satisfactorily shown to 
have been executed by mechanical means ;, that 
the photograph of Matthew Boulton’s house, taken 
before 1790, is not so, but differs from that house 
materially, and that the library of Boulton was 
not untouched for fifty years; but that a part of. 
it had been occupied by a female artist who had 
studied photography after the publication of Da- 
guerre’s discovery; so that the received history of 
the discovery of photography remains undisturbed 
by the pictures found at Soho. 





Liberia Cotton and Coffee.—The trader “Thomas 
Pope” has arrived at New York from Western 
Africa, with a full cargo of African produce, twen- 
ty thousand dollars in gold coin, and eight Libe- 
rian (colored) passengers. Among the latter is 
Edward J. Roye, a merchant of Monrovia, who 
brought several articles of Liberian trade, among 
which is fifteen hundred pounds of cotton. The 
quality of this desirable commodity may be judged 
from the fact that $1.62} per pound has been 
offered for the lot. A party of this city has a con- 
signment of Liberia-Mocha coffee, which, owing 
to its valuable properties, is commanding 75c. per 
pound. 

Gratifying accounts have been received of the 
progress of sugar culture in that Republic. Alex- 
ander Crumwell, the respected Professor of In- 
tellectual and Meral Philosphy in the Liberia 
College, at Monrovia, wrote under date of May 4. 
“Tn national matters‘everything here is aglow 
with life and animation. The progress of the 
country in this line cannot be exaggerated. The 
manufacture of sugar this year will, without doubt, 
exceed last year fully one hundred per cent, and 
from the extensive widening of the area of cleared 
and cultivated land, next year will far exceed this. 
With all this one sees every where comfort, better 
houses, the importation of nice furniture, and 
luxuries, evidences of a growing and advancing 
population.” —Late Paper. 


It is not enough that we should possess. truth 
as a principle, we should cherish it as an object of 
affection ; delight in it as a matter of taste, and 
dread nothing so much as a false colouring and 
artifice. 


THE FRIEND. 
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Our readers, we suppose, will have observed 











the more than usual evidences furnished us, dur- 
ing that.which has just passed, of appreciation 
and approbation of the course that has been pur- 
sued in upholding the cause of old fashioned 
Quakerism, and in catering, in the literary de- 
partment, for the varied tastes of those to whom 
“The Friend” makes its weekly visits. 

We have no new programme to offer; no old 
features to remodel ; no promises to make, except, 
indeed, that we intend not to relax in our efforts 
to perform the task we have assigned ourselves. 
Our past history, recorded in thirty-seven volumes, 
speaks more forcibly of our object, and the means. 
employed to attain it, than any words we can pen. 
We, however, gladly embrace the present appro- 
priate opportunity for soliciting codperation by 
our friends, whether near or remote, in enrichin 
and diversifying our pages. Many have quid 
us that they set a high value upon our journal, 
and we doubt not are desirous that its good repu- 
tation may be sustained, and to such we make our 
appeal for aid, in whatever way they can best be- 
stow it. 

Although the great advance in the price of 
every thing connected with printing has largely 
increased our expenses, yet we trust that a con- 
tinued increase in the number of our subscribers, 
together with their prompt payment, as the annual 
cost of the paper becomes due, will enable us to 
get on without embarrassment. 

We again request our friends in the different 
meetings throughout the Society, to help us by 
soliciting new subscribers, and acting as agents 
for collecting the money that may be due in their 
respective neighbourhoods. We think passing 
events bear us out in saying there never was a 
time whiten there was more need for just such a 
medium as our journal presents for communica- 
tion among Friends, and for promulgating a know- 
ledge, or defence of the doctrines and testimonies 
of our religious Society. Never were these doc- 
trines and testimonies in more peril. Never did 
those who feel bound to support them experience 
more fully the desirableness of being strengthened 
and comforted by being made acquainted with the 
religious concern and labours of each other; and 
these objects may be attained through the columns 
of “ The Friend.” 

Within the past year we have welcomed the 
assistance of several junior members, who are com- 
petent to add materially to the interesting and 
instructive communications for which our columns 
are open, and we trust our readers will continue 
to reap the benefit of their contributions. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foreien.—News from Europe to the 26th ult. The 
Belfast riots were renewed on the 19th ult., with great 
fury and considerable bloodshed. The town continued . 
to be patrolled by the military. Some disturbances had 
also taken place in Cork; where a mob paraded the 
streets. Rioting is also reported at Dundalk and Neury. 
A meeting of influential Protestants and Catholics had 
been held, and deputations were appointed to visit the 
disturbed districts and reason with the rioters, and en- 
deavor to bring them to a calmer and better feeling. 
The United States frigate Niagara seized the rebel pirate 
steamer Georgia, twenty miles off Lisbon, put a prize 
crew on board and sent her to New York. The Georgia 
when captured was under the British flag. The Niagara 
landed the captain and crew of the Georgia at Dover. 
The Commissioners of Customs in London have issued 
a general order to collectors that in pursuance of instruc- 
tions from the Lords of the Treasury, no ships of war 
belonging to either of the belligerent powers shall be 


that our last number was the commencement of |#llowed to enter any British port for the purpose of being 


another volume of “The Friend.”” The prospect 
of entering upon another year of labour, for the 
maintenance of our journal, while giving rise to a 


tnd forbearance daily. But the health of our! feeling of weighty responsibility, is cheered by'been 65,000 bales at a small advance. Stock in port 


dismantled and sold. A prospectus has been issued in 
London for constructing a railroad from Vera Cruz to 
Mexico and Puebla, with a capital of £5,400,000. The 
sales of cotton in the Liverpool market for the week, had 
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222,000 -bales, only 13,000 of which was American.|had been destroyed by the rebels. The fort had been 
The market for breadstuffs was quiet and steady. The| greatly damaged by the bombardment to which it was 
weekly returns of the Bank of France show a large in-| subjected. Admiral Farragut, in an official report of a 
crease of specie. There is nothing new in the Danish] late reconnoissance of Mobile Bay, says he did not find 
question. The king of Prussia arrived at Vienna on the} any thing which would prevent the fleet from reaching 
20th, on a visit to the emperor of Austria. The occupa-| the city. ; 

tion of Holstein by the Prussians and Austrians, is said; | Virginia.—From the army of the Potomac no further 
to be decided upon. The Russian Emperor kas ordered| movements are reported. The rebels are said to be using 
a reduction of the army, and immediate and unlimited| the Weldon railroad below Reams’ Station, and to be 
discharge is granted to the troops whose term of service! running their supplies thence to Petersburg, around the 
expires with the present year. Advices from Mexico} Union lines, by wagons. A Petersburg paper says, that 
state that the French and reactionary forces have ad-| Grant’s centre is stretched directly across the railroad, 
vanced from San Luis Potosi, and now occnpy Saltillo,| and that the Federal works which stretch westward of 
sixty-three miles from Monterey, the seat of the Juarez| the railroad are of great strength, and armed with heavy 
government. Juarer’s family have arrived at New Or-| guns guarding every approach. The Richmond Ex- 
leans. The French troops are marching on New Leon,| aminer, in speaking of this movement of Grant, and of 
Coahuila and Tamaulipas. Monterey and Metamoras,|the late repulse of the rebel forces before these works, 
it is expected, will soon be attacked. A convention is|says that “all the energies and all the gallantly of the 
about to assemble at Charlottetown, Prince Edward's! army under Lee and Beauregard will not be too much 
Island, to consider the question of uniting the whole of} to beat back this bold movement to the south of Peters- 
British North America, from Halifax to the Rocky Moun-| burg.” The number of prisoners captured by General 
tains, in one Federal government and under one legisla-| Grant since the crossing of the Rapidan, is stated at the 
ture. On the 2d inst. delegates had arrived from Canada,| War Department to be more than fifteen thousand. 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward’s| General Grant has issued an order which directs that 
Island. hereafter deserters from the confederate army who de- 

Unirep States.—TZhe National Finances.—The official | liver themselves up to the United States will, on taking 
statement of the public debt, on the 30th ult., shows the} an oath that they will not again take up arms during 
amount outstanding to be $1,878,565,234, and the in-| the present rebellion, be furnished subsistence and free 
terest in both coin and lawful money, $77,447,122, or| transportation to their homes, if the same are within the 
an increase in the public debt in the space of four weeks,|lines of Federal occupation. If their homes are not 
of $53,073,000, and of the interest $1,027,000. The} within such lines, they will be furnished subsistence and 
debt bearing interest in coin is now $889,899,492, and| free transportation to any point in the northern States. 
the debt bearing interest in lawful money $469,197,000.} All deserters who take the oath of allegiance will, if they 
The unpaid requisitions are $78,795,000, and the bal-| desire it, be given employment in the quartermaster’s 
ance in the treasury $17,189,518. and other departments of the army, and the same remu- 

The Draft.—The United States Secretary of War in-| neration paid them as is given to civilian employees for 
forms General Dix, at New. York, that it has been ascer-| similar services. Forced military duty, or services en- 
tained that the naval and other credits required by the | dangering them to capture by the confederate forces, 
act of Congress, will amount to about 200,000, so that! will not be exacted from such as give themselves up to 
the draft is practically reduced to 300,000 men, to meet| the United States military authorities. In addition to 
and take the place of the 100 days troops, and those} the above, Provost Marshal General Fry has issued an 
whose term of service will soon expire, together with| order exempting rebel deserters from the draft, and pro- 
the losses arising from the casualties of war, &c. hibiting them from being received as substitutes or re- 

Georgia.—A dispatch has been received from#General| cruits. Deserters come within the Union lines daily 
Sherman, dated 26 miles south of Atlanta, on the morn-| claiming the benefit of these orders. From the Shenan- 
ing of the 3d inst. His army withdrew from about|doah valley the War Department has received a dispatch 
Atlanta, the fortifications of which were found to be im-|stating that the rebels are falling back towards Win- 
pregnable, on the 30th ult., one corps falling back|chester. Gen.’ Averill attacked Vaughn’s rebel cavalry 
towards the Chattahoochie, and the main body passing} near Bunker Hill, and drove them to within six miles of 
around the city to the southward. The rebels were| Winchester, capturing twenty wagons, two battle-flags, 
found to be strongly posted at Jonesbero, on the Macon/ a number of prisoners, and a herd of cattle. Gen, Sheri- 
railroad, and here an engagement took place on the first| dan’s whole army is moving. Ina battle near Berry- 
iugt., resulting in their complete defeat, with a heavy| ville, on the 3d inst., the Federal troops lost 300 men 
loss in killed and wounded, and about 1750 prisoners. | killed and wounded ; the loss of the rebels is supposed 
The defeated forces retreated to the southward, followed} to have been about 400. Early’s force is supposed to 
by the Federal troops. General Hood, at Atlanta, find-| be quite large, his cavalry are said to number seven thou- 
ing that Sherman was on the only road that could sup-/sand, and there are no indications of his leaving the 
ply him, and between him and a considerable part of| valley. . 
his army, blew up the magazines in Atlanta, and left in} The Pirate Florida was off the coast of Brazil at the 
the night, when the Twentieth Corps, which had with-|end of the Seventh month. An officer of the Florida, 
drawn to the northward, immediately took possession| who was on shore purchasing provisions, reported the 
of the place. A dispatch from General Slocum, in com-| capture and burning of a large American ship named 
mand at Atlanta, states that the rebels on evacuating! the Nicholas Biddle, with $72,000 in specie on board. 
the town destroyed seven locomotives and eighty-one} Prisoners of War.—Col. Ould, the rebel Commissioner 
cars loaded with ammunition, small arms and stores,| of exchange, has submitted. a proposition to our govern- 
and left fourteen picces of artillery and a large number| ment agreeing to relieve all prisoners of war in their 
of small arms. Many deserters were arriving within the} hands in close confinement and in cells and those in 
Federal lines. irons, and put them upon the footing of other prisoners 
> Tennessee.—General Wheeler, in command of a large| of war, providing our government will do the same 
body of rebel cavalry, which sometime since was de-| towards the rebel prisoners similarly held by us. Our 
tached from the rebel army in Georgia for the purpose} government has accepted the proposition, and Col. Ould 
of breaking Gen. Sherman’s communications with Nash-| has been notified of the fact. 
ville, succeeded in tearing up and destroying several| Southern IJtems.—The Richmond Whig says, that the 
miles of the rail-road between Nashville and the Ten-| estimated loss of the confederates in the late battle at 
nessee river. On the Ist inst. the rebels were attacked | Reams’ Station, does not exceed seven hundred. Tho 
by a Federal force commanded by Gen. Rosseau, and| Lzpress suggests that the Union prisoners captured on 
forced to retreat, It is stated that the damage done to| the Weldon railroad, should be placed in that part of 
the railroad will be speedily repaired. A rebel dispatch Petersburg which is subject to the daily shelling from 
states that Wheeler burned the London bridge on the|Grant’s army, with a view to stop the bombardment. 
Tennessee river, captured 700 prisoners at Maysville,| The Richmond Whig, speaking of the dangers which 
and 200 at New Market. threaten Mobile, says that every preparation which skill 

Louisiana.—General Banks has issued an order re-| and patriotism can suggest, is being made for the defence 
quiring the banks of Louisiana to receive Treasury notes} of the city, and expresses confidence that they will be 
at par, in exchange for their own issue. successful. 

Arkansas.—The rebels in this State, though dispersed,| Presidential Nomination.—The Democratic National 
are not quiet. On the 23d ult., they attacked the guard| Convention in session at Chicago, nominated General 
of the railroad running between Little Rock and Duval’s| George B. McClellan for President, on the first ballot. 
Bluff, and captured an entire regiment, which was di-| George H. Pendleton, of Ohio, was nominated for Vice- 
vided between three stations on the road. The rebels/| President, on the second ballot. 
were commanded by Gen. Shelby. Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 321. Deaths and 

Mobile—A dispatch from General Canby states that| interments of soldiers 65. The mean temperature of the 
by the surrender of Fort Morgan, the Union forces had| Eighth month, according to the record kept at the 
taken about 600 prisoners, sixty pieces of artillery, and| Penna. Hospital, was 79°40 deg. The highest during the 
a large quantity of material. Much of the ammunition'month was 96°, and the lowest 60°. The amount of 


‘ 

rain during the month was 1-92 inches. The average 
mean temperatures of the Eighth month, for the past 
seventy-five years, is stated to be 72:94 deg. The highest 
mean during that entire period was in 1863, 79-50; the 
lowest occurred in 1816, 66°. The mean temperature 
of the three summer months this year, has been 75°82, 
which is about 2} degrees above the average of the past 
seventy-five years. The amount of rain during the first 
eight months of this year has been 27-93 inches; in the 
corresponding portion of 1863, the quantity was 38-49 
inches. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 5th inst. New York.—American gold 240 a 
241. United States sixes, 1881, 107. Ditto 7-30, 110. 
Do. 5-20, 1093. The exports of specie during the week 
previous, $444,503. Total since First month, 1864, 
$32,230,454. Superfine State flour, $9.85 a $10.05. 
Shipping Ohio, $11.25 a $11.40. Baltimore flour, fair 
to extra, $11.35 a $12.30. Chicago spring wheat, $2.22 
a $2.33; red western, $2.39 a $2.44; new white Ken- 
tucky, $3. Oats, 924 a 93} cts. Rye, $1.80 a $1.90. 
Western mixed corn, $1.60 a $1.61. Middlings cotton, 
$1.80 a $1.82. Cuba sugar, 20 a 20}; refined, 29 cts. 
Hay, $1.25 a $1.40 per 100 lbs. Philadelphia.—Super- 
fine flour, $10.50; extra and family, $11 a $13; old 
Penna. red wheat, $2.50 a $2.55; new, $2.63 a $2.70; 
white, $2.80 a $3. Rye, $1.85 a $1.88. Yellow corn, 
$1.73. Oats, 89 a 92 cts. The market for beef cattle 
was dull. About 2500 head were offered, good brought 
full prices, but common were neglected, and 500 of these 
remained unsold. The range of prices was from $10 to 
$17, the latter for extra. Of hogs, 1500 were sold at 
$16 a $17.50 the 100 lbs. net. About 5200 sheep were 


sold at 7 a 8 cts. per pound gross. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from J. Tyler, N. J., $2, vol. 37; from J. 
Fawcett, Agt., O., for Rebecca Woolman, S. Cook, Han- 
nah W. Harris, and Eliza A. Fogg, $2 each, vol. 38, and 
for Sarah Hole, $2, vol. 37; from E. Hollingsworth, Agt., 


.0., for D. Masters and W. Gooding, $2 each, vol. 38; 


from A. Garretson, Agt., O., for Hannah G. Townsend, 
$5.50, to No. 10, vol. 37, and for D. Lupton, $2, vol. 37 ; 
from J. Wilson, O., omitted 4th mo., 1863, $2 in full to 
52, vol. 37; from A. King, N. Y., $2, vol. 38, and for 
Susan King and F. Owen, $2 each, vol. 38 ; from J. Fell, 
Pa., per Dr. C.E., $2, vol. 38 ; from Margaretta T. Webb, 
Pa., $2, vol. 38; from J. E. Baldwin, Pa., per J. Emlen, 
$2, vol. 38. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLOURED 
PERSONS. 


Principal and Assistant Teachers are wanted for the 
Men’s and Women’s schools. 
Application may be made to 
Joun C. Auten, No. 321 N. Front, or 335 S. Fifth St. 
Isaac Moraan, Jr., 622 Noble street; or 
Samvuew Aven, 524 Pine street. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS IN ENGLAND AND IRE- 
LAND. 


Geo. Harrison, of Manchester, Eng., having relin- 
quished the agency of “The Friend,” those who have 
been in the practice of settling with him for their sub- 
scriptions, will please in future, account to Joseph Arm- 
field, No 1 South Place, Finsbury Pavement, London, 
Englaud, who is fully authorized to receive subscrip- 
tions and payments for the paper, on bebalf of the Pro- 
prietors, and who will give us information of any new 
subscribers, or any change that may be desired in the 
direction. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Winter Session of the School will commence on 
the 7th of Eleventh month next. 

Parents and others intending to send children as 
pupils, will please make early application to Dupre 
Kyieut, Superintendent, (address Street Road P. 0. 
Chester Co., Pa.,) or to Cuartrs J. ALLEN, Treasurer, 
No. 304 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician andSuperintendent,—Josuvua H. WortHine- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may bé 
made to tlie Superintendent, to Caartes Exuis, Clerk © 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board, 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





